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HAMILTON NATURALISTS’ CLUB 

MAIN POST OFFICE BOX 384 - HAMILTON ONTARIO 

VOLUME 24, NO. 8 MAY, 1971 

NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual Meeting of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club will be held on 
MONDAY, MAY TENTH, Nineteen Hundred and seventy-one, at 8:00 P,M. at the 
Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens. 

Members are requested to attend to receive the Reports of the respective 
Directors and to approve the annual reports pertaining to the business of 
our society. 

A Slate of Officers for the 1971-72 Season will be presented, and Members 
are reminded that while nominations to the Slate may be made from the floor, 
only Members in good standing are eligible for election, and any nominees so 
put forth must have signified their willingness to act before their name is 
presented. 

Edward Dinniwell, President. 

* * * 

* * 

* 
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Your Directors wish everyone a wonderful and rewarding outdoor season. You 
could "reward" them by becoming more active in the affairs of the Club and by 
submitting much more material (original preferred) for inclusion in The Wood 
Duck. Your suggestions and participation would be most welcome. 

* * * 

* * 


/V 
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AROUT WILDFLOWERS 


While the Hamilton Naturalists' Club evolved from the Hamilton Bird Protec¬ 
tion Society--and many of our Members are ardent amateur ornithologists--it seems 
a pity that more study and interest is not given to our native plants. 

Situated as we are, amidst still comparatively abundant areas where we can 
pursue this study, it is regretful that advantage is not taken of our present 
opportunities to learn more about the flora. 

The two Club Sanctuaries - Spooky Hollow and Short Hills and their environs 
(described in our April Wood Duck) - will yield a goodly list. Nearby properties 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens have much bloom. 

Your Field Events Director has scheduled the ever-popular Evening Wild- 
flower Walks in May, and, this season, a resumption of the outing to tlxe Beverly 
Swamp Area on a Sunday in June, affords a fascinating trip which no one should 
miss. 

Enquiries have recently been received as to what "books" could be pur¬ 
chased for plant identification. Beginners in the field have a wide choice and 
the following list is provided for assistance in making a selection. All of 
these are available through the Nature Bookshop of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, 1262 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario. If you are an F.O.N. 
member, they may be purchased at a special price. However, F.O.N. membership 
is not a "must". You may still order through the Nature Bookshop, 

SUGGESTED WILDFLOWER BOOKS 

for Beginners - 

- HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS (A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits 

of our Common Wild Flowers) - by Mrs. W. S. Dana - Dover publications - 

paper back - nominally priced and an excellent book for the beginner. 

(about $2.95) 

- FIELD BUIDE TO THE WILDFLOWERS - by Roger Tory Peterson (about $6.95) 

- NATIVE PLANTS OF EAST ERN CANADA - by F. H. Montgomery (about $5.95) 
for Advanced Study - 

- Manual of Botany - by Gray (about $20.70) 

- New Britton & Bro wn Il lustrated Flora - 3 volumes (about $44) 

- Manual of Vas cula r Plan ts - Gleason and Cronquist (about $13.05) 

Additionally, a Check-List of the Vascular F.lora ojL t]\e_ Royal Botanical Gardens , 
compiled by Dr. James S. Pringle, is available at the Headquarters Building of 
the R.B.G. 

WILDFLOWER PRESERVATION 


Our readers are cautioned to observe good outdoor manners and to teach 
others to do likewise. PROTECT OUR WILDFLOWERS -HELP- 

Help conserve them 

Enjoy the wonders of the plant world 

Learn to know the wild plants in their haunts 

Preserve the flowers on film. 


r tM nnp^ 
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The Wildflower protection pamphlet, prepared by the Wildflower Committee of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, sets out some Did-you-know? items that bear 
repeating at this time; 

DID YOU KNOW? 


- That a trillium dies if its leaves are picked? Like tulips in your 
garden, the bulb needs its green leaves to manufacture food for next 
year's bloom. 

- That wild orchids should be left where they grow? Ladyslippers and 
orchids take many years to flower from seed--some as many as nineteen. 

- That a birch tree can manufacture its birchbark only once? Removal of 
this bark not only leaves an unsightly scar but it retards the trans¬ 
portation of nutrients between roots and leaves and results in an 
unhealthy tree. 

- That wild plants are very special in their soil and habitat requirements? 
Transplanting to a location foreign to where they are naturally growing 
will ultimately destroy the plants. 

TAKE NOTHING BUT 
PICTURES 

LEAVE NOTHIN G BUT FOOTPRINTS 

* * * 

* * 

* 

SHOCKING - BUT A FACT l 

TAKE NOTHING RUT PICTURES - LEAVE NOTHING BUT FOOTPRINTS is a factual, 
self-evident, slogan and yet - strange as it may seem - many nature photographers 
who, while performing a valuable service in preserving the beauty of plants on 
film, seem to lose all reason in their quest for what is termed a "salon" slide. 

Reports have reached us of exceedingly poor conservation ideals (some of 
these emanating from our own Sanctuary properties). Examples of complaints 
voiced are; A group of flowers or a single specimen "re-arranged" by cutting 
away surrounding flora; the photographer not being careful in the placement of 
his equipment, and, in the process of filming, trampling and destroying other 
plants; taking a picture of a near-perfect specimen and then destroying it, so 
that NO ONE else may duplicate the picture; moving foreign objects for back¬ 
ground effects; and, in the case of a nesting bird - flattening, or even clipping 
away the surrounding plant cover in order to secure an outstanding picture! 

Nature photographers should be just as ardent in their conservation ideals 
as a good naturalist should bel Mr, William Campbell, who is in charge of the 
Nature Photography contest at the Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Annual 
Meeting, stresses that "the hand of man must not show" in Nature Photography. We 
sincerely hope that the photographic clubs will adhere to this premise (as we 
know many are striving to do). 

We are pleased to have photographers recording the treasures to be found 
in our Sanctuaries but at the same time, we do not want anything destroyed 
unnecessarily. 


* ■* 
* * 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE IN THE HAMILTON AREA 


While gazing out the window at a committee meeting--something I do fre¬ 
quently at McMaster committee meetings—on a rare day of sunshine in November 
of 1970, my eye was caught by a large, dark bird with a pronounced dihedral 
angle in the wings. My first thought was that the bird might be a Turkey 
Vulture, but considering that it was the 24th of November, I rejected that idea 
with dispatch, and made a guess that I was looking at a Golden Eagle. Excusing 
myself from the meeting with perhaps more haste than courtesy, 1 raced down the 
hall for my binoculars, and returned as abruptly to the meeting room. Happily 
the bird was still in sight, and in the binoculars its field marks were easy 
enough to pick out. The smallish head, the angle of the huge, dark wings, and 
the white, black-tipped tail confirmed the bird to be an immature Golden Eagle. 

Rare as this species is anywhere in the east, that individual was actually 
only one of three seen in and around Hamilton in 1970, and by a stroke of good 
fortune I have observed this species on five occasions in Hamilton, and have 
also seen two individuals in nearby Oak Orchard. 

My records indicate that April and November are the best months in which 
to observe the Golden Eagle, but the first one 1 saw here was noted on Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1968 at the High Level Rridge, where George North and I were watching a 
hawk flight of fairly modest proportions. That individual was an adult. 

The following spring, on April 12, 1969, my wife and I paid our first visit 
to Oak Orchard along with Bob and Angela Gurry, In addition to seeing three 
Barnacle Geese, we watched two adult Golden Eagles idly chasing ducks, geese, 
and each other for about an hour. It was beginner's luck, no doubt, but 
certainly a day to remember. What was probably the same pair was observed 
migrating later that day at Jordan Harbour by Dan Salisbury and friends. 

On November 8, 1969, my wife and I were at the Valley Inn with George North, 
who had just remarked that he had not yet seen a Rough-legged Hawk in the Fall 
migration. Seeing a large raptor overhead with a white terminally-banded tail, 

I called to George to show him what I thought was a Rough-leg, My wife, Sarah, 
however, quickly identified the bird as a Golden Eagle—she had noted the 
relatively small size of a Redtail in the same field of vision. Of course, 
unlike the light or dark phase Rough-leg, the immature Golden Eagle is mainly 

dark under the wings, and the silhouettes are quite different if one is alert to 

looking for the differences. 

The next Golden Eagle I saw in Hamilton occurred just two days later at 
McMaster. While leaving my office to go to lunch I saw a large bird circling 
over the campus and gaining height. I thought for an instant that it might be a 
Great Blue Heron leaving the marsh below, but since I had never seen a Great 

Blue Heron without long legs and with the flight of a raptor, I thought I would 

improve this hypothesis with recourse to a pair of binoculars. My vision aided 
accordingly, the bird appeared to be an eagle, and the wing angle and even 
darkness of the plumage confirmed it as an adult Golden. 

The following spring we again saw a migrating Golden Eagle, this time at 
Jordan Harbour with Adrian Dorst. My wife and I arrived after a large party of 
birders had seen a Peregrine Falcon, so we felt keenly disappointed. Our blues, 
however, were thoroughly dispelled in the next few hours, in which we saw about 
200 Sharpies, a dozen Coops, 100 Red-tails, 2 Red-shoulders, 750 Broadwings, 

1 Rough-leg, 25 Marsh Hawks, 2 Ospreys, one Kestrel, and at about 4:30 in the 
afternoon a low-flying, adult Golden Eagle, 

continued........... 
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XHE GOLDEN EAGLE IN THE HAMILTON AREA (continued from previous page) - 

In addition to migration records in the spring and fall, the Golden Eagle 
has been turning up with astonishing frequency on southern Ontario Christmas 
Counts in recent years. One was seen in 1369 at Rondeau Park near Blenheim, 
Ontario, and in 1970 Bob Curry recorded the species for the Long Point Count, 
while George North saw one in Hamilton during the count period. Consequently, 
the active field observer should be on the lookout for this bird at several 
seasons of the year. Identification is not easy~~confusion with immature Bald 
Eagles and at poor angles with Rough-legs always being a possibility—but field 
identification of these birds is probably not as challenging as for some gulls 
and shorebirds. As George North has remarked, the Golden Eagle is in a 
different genus from the Bald, and really looks more like a buteo in flight 
pattern and outline than it looks like a Bald. Eagle. At good angles it appears 
smaller-headed and shorter-tailed than the Bald eagle, and the uptilted wings 
are nothing at all like the "flying plank" look of the Bald Eagle. 

It is with mixed feelings that we may consider that because of the Bald 
Eagle's precipitous decline in numbers and the Golden Eagle's apparent increase 
in recent years, we may soon find the Bald Eagle to be the rarer bird locally. 
For me this has happened already, for in comparison with my 7 individuals of 
Golden Eagles seen since moving to Hamilton, I have seen only two Bald Eagles, 

Chauncey Wood. 

* * * 

* * 

A SUPERB ANIMAL - THE GRIZZLY 

What is British Columbia's most talked about, most feared but least under¬ 
stood big game animal? The grizzly. 

The grizzly although known to western man since the early 1800's was not 
intensively investigated until 1960. The first results of these studies have 
confirmed the long held supposition of biologists that our grizzly occupies a 
precarious position. 

The North American Grizzly is now considered by scientists to be the same 
species as the European Brown Bear (Ursus arctos). British Columbia's Grizzlies 
are found in two major area - the coastal inlets and the isolated interior 
plateaus and mountains. Except during salmon runs in coastal rivers the bears 
love isolation and observation of a bear is a rarity for the outdoors person. 
There are few pockets of Grizzly abundance and their distribution is scattered 
throughout the Province, 

The grizzly is born on February 1st. The mother is in her winter den and 
in state of partially suspended animation. When the bear is born it weighs only 
350 grams (less than one pound). The mother nurses her two cubs in the den and 
throughout most of the early summer. They are weaned by their first fall. 

When the young grizzlies enter the winter den with their mother they weigh 
on an average 45 kilos (103 pounds). 

Most young grizzlies accompany their mother during the second summer and 
some may den away from their mother for the third winter. 

The grizzly mate during the month of June. They are polygamous with males 


continued 
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A SUPERB ANIMAL - THE GRIZZ LY (continued from previous page) - 

competing for each female as she comes into heat. Once the heat is passed the 
males quickly lose interest in the female. 

The grizzly is almost exclusively herivorous. The ability to graze, browse, 
dig roots or pick fruit does not detract from its ability to capitalize on each 
and every food opportunity. The grizzly is an omnivorous opportunist. 

Certain individuals have been known to kill either domestic or big game 
animals. The grizzly although having the capacity to kill all other animals in 
North America just does not have the opportunity. All too often the grizzly 
which has claimed for himself an animal which has died of other causes is 
blamed for the death of the animal. 

The grizzly is easily recognized by its distinctive hump and long front 
claws. They are found in the early spring in the valley bottoms and on the 
lower reaches of avalanche slopes digging slide lillies. As the snow melts the 
grizzly follows the new vegetation upward. 

The summers are spent in the alpine, grazing in lush alpine growth and 
digging ground squirrels or marmots. As fall approaches the grizzly then moves 
down into the valleys to partake of the ripening berry crop. 

Examination of he facts when bears and outdoor recreationists have gotten 
into a conflict situation have shown the following: 

1. The bear was a female with young. 

2. The bear was surprised on a "Kill". By kill I mean a source of 
food which the bear considered its own. 

3. The person placed the bear in a situation where the bear felt 
it was trapped. 

All three of these potentially dangerous situations could have been avoided 
if the bear had been warned of the human presence. This condition is most 
easily satisfied if the hiker or naturalist ties a small bell to his belt or 
packsack. They are available in most hardware stores for under 50$. 

(Reproduced from the Federation of British Columbia Naturalists Newsletter 

of November, 1970. Written by Keith Mundy, Fish & Wildlife Game Biologist) 

Darryl Stewart writing in The Hamilton Spectator of March 27, 1971 on the 
VANISHING SPECIES, outlined that the range of the grizzly bear in Canada once 
included the Yukon Territory, Mackenzie, the western half of Keewatin, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and southern Manitoba. They are now found 
mainly in British Columbia and the Yukon. It is estimated that in the Yukon 
they total 14,000, 10,000 in British Columbia and in the Alberta Rockies and 
the Northwest Territories a total of 500 to 1,000 respectively. 

* * -k 
* * 

* 

SAVE THE ESCARPMENT - The Bruce Trail Association is vitally concerned in pre¬ 
serving the long-term recreational use of the Niagara Escarpment, and to this 
end have established a special fund to help in the purchase of escarpment land 
as it is put up for sale. The Government will aid Conservation Authorities along 
the escarpment to purchase parcels by contributing three quarters of the pur¬ 
chase price. The money in the Bruce Trail Fund will help toward the remaining 

(continued next page........) 
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SAVE THE ESCARPMENT (continued from previous page) - 

one-quarter payment will be made from the Bruce Trail Fund, thus contributing to 
the future of the Trail. 

The Directors of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club have donated Two Hundred Dollars 
from the Club Funds to the Bruce Trail Association for this special fund. This 
is on behalf of the Membership of our Society. 

* -k * 

* * 

ANNUAL LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - DECEMBER 1970 


Naturalists and others hardly need to be reminded that this past winter was 
an especially long and severe one! The fewer species and much-reduced numbers of 
birds seems directly attributable to the cold and snowy nature of that month. In 
fact, the approximately 11,100 individuals seen were the lowest since 1964, when 
only 23 observers participated. Several part)' reports remarked on the slimmer 
pickings in comparison with last year. 

A very pleasant exception to these lower numbers was the number of diurnal 
raptors, with 5 species reaching their highest totals in the 10 years of counts, 
and 2 others being second highest ever. The 6 Cooper's Hawks are particularly 
gratifying in the light of reports of their drastic decline in Audubon Field Notes. 
The 53 Marsh Hawks represent only about 2/3 of all those reported, the assumption 
being that these hawks in particular roam widely, and could be counted 2 or more 
times. Nevertheless, this number is more than double that reported in recent 
years. The 38 Rough-legged Hawks, concentrated mainly well out on the Point and 
reported by the Breakwater party, compare favourably with the second highest for 
this species, of 17 in 1963. 

As if the above was not enough, 2 spectacular raptors were added to the 
Count list. A Turkey Vulture was observed by Gus Yaki and Terry Foy as it passed 
west along the bank between Turkey Point and Port Rowan. Harry Barrett reported 
one the day before on the adjacent Woodhouse Township Count and it seems quite 
likely that the same bird was involved in both sightings, when one considers 
their extreme rarity at this time of year. Also, I was fortunate enough to 
flush a magnificent Golden Eagle from the ground in a small creek valley, just 
west of Big Creek. 

A third new species for the Count was the sighting of 3 American Widgeon by 
Barry Jones and I, off Port Rowan. This is a surprisingly late addition to the 
list as it occurs in quite large numbers almost until Count day every year. The 
10-year total species' list now stands at 142. 

A number of birds once considered unusual on the Count are now seen almost 
every year as observers become more experienced with the territory. Examples 
are some of the pond ducks such as Gadwall, Green-winged Teal and Shoveler. Even 
better examples are the Rails, with 7 Virginia Rails seen at the same sewers and 
open marsh spots as always. An adult Sora was seen at Port Rowan where it was 
recorded in 1968. 

In striking contrast to last year, the only winter finches reported were the 
rather regular Evening Grosbeaks and Purple Finches. Certainly in Southern 
Ontario this winter, the other finches were virtually absent and it will be 
interesting to see how widespread this paucity was. 

In summary, the lower totals are not depressing in that they may be 
explained meteorologically, and the high number of hawks, even if only a local 
phenomenon, is exciting to record and write about. 

(continued next page..) 
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ANNUAL LONG POINT CHR ISTMAS BIRD COUN T - DECEMBER 1970 (continued) - 

My thanks to all who participated, and may you contribute to many more Long Point 
Christmas Counts'. Robert Curry (Compiler ) 

DETAIL OF COUNT 

December 27, 1970, 6;0C a.m. to 5:00 p.m., clear; temp, - 14° to 26°; wind - west, 
15 mph.; 2"-3" snow before dawn; 8"-10" snow cover, most creeks open, lake open, 
most of Inner Ray frozen. Fifty observers in seventeen parties. Total party 
hours, 129 (78 on foot, 51 by car); Total party miles, 477 (99 on foot, 370 by 
car). 

Horned Grebe, 1 (C.& S.Wood); Pied-billed Grebe, 3 (Miles); Great Blue Heron, 12; 
Mute Swan, 1 (Miles); Whistling Swan, 20 (C. & S.Wood); Canada Goose, 490; 

Mallard, 367; Black Duck, 240; Ga dwall , 6 (Norths, Woods); Pintail, 8 (Woods); 
Gree n-winged Teal, _6 (Frania, Howes-Jones); Amer ican Wi dgeo n, 8 (Curry, Jones) ; 
Shoveler, 2 (Miles); Redhead, 29; Canvasbaclc, 8L; Greater Scaup, 45; Lesser Scaup, 
9; Common Goldeneye, 125; Bufflehead, 15; Hooded Merganser, 1 (Keith); Common 
Merganser, 101; Goshawk, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 7; Cooper's Hawk, 6; T urke y 
Vulture , _1 (Yaki, Foy); Red-tailed Hawk, 79; Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; Rough-legged 
Hawk, 38; Golden Eagle , 1 (Curry); Marsh Hawk, 53; Sparrow Hawk, 7; Ruffed Grouse, 
19; Ring-necked Pheasant, 26; Virginia Rail, 7; Sora , JL (Jennings, Wormington); 
American Coot, 72; Common Snipe , JL (Curry,Jones,Modny); Great Black-backed Gull, 

6; Herring Gull, 95; Ring-billed Gull, 103; Bonaparte's Gull, 63; Mourning Dove, 
362; Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 7; Snowy Owl, 1 (Miles,Rousseau); Long¬ 
eared Owl, 8; Short-eared Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 

12; Pileated Woodpeclcer, 1 (Woodcock); Red-b ellied W oo dpecker, 2, (Miles, Wood¬ 
cock); Yellow-bellied Sapsuclcer , JL (Smith,Hanna,Craik); Hairy Woodpeclcer, 19; 

Downy Woodpecker, 137; Horned Lark, 141; Blue Jay, 452; Common Crow, 47; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 362; Tufted Titmouse , _1 (Woodcock); White-breasted Nuthatch, 45; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 22; Brown Creeper, 44; Winter Wren, 6; Carolina Wren, 1 
(Woods); Long-bill ed Marsh Wren , 4 (Jennings, Wormington) ; Brown Thrasher , JL 
(Black, Bryant, D.B.Smith); Robin, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 96; Cedar Waxwing, 
100 (Barrett et al) ; Northern Shrike, 6; Starling, 605; Myrtle Warbler , 1_ 

(Jennings , Wormington) ; Yell o wthroat , 2.; House Sparrow, 2,234; Eastern Meadowlark, 
9; Red-winged Blackbird, 263; Rusty Blackbird, 17; Common Grackle, 220; Brown¬ 
headed Cowbird, 159; Cardinal, 190; Evening Grosbeak, 168; Purple Finch, 31; 
American Goldfinch, 14°; Rufous-sided Towhee, 2; Vesper Sparrow, 1 (Bryant et al); 
Slate-coloured Junco, 569; Tree Sparrow, 1,729; Field Sparrow, 8; White-throated 
Sparrow, 51; Swamp Sparrow, 252 ; Song Sparrow, 150; Lapland Longspur, 4; Snow 
Bunting, 249. 

Total, 93 species; about 11,100 individuals. (Seen in area count period, but not 
on Count Day - Blue Goose, Red-breasted Merganser, Hermit Thrush, Eastern Blue¬ 
bird) . 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry Barrett, Norah Barrett, Bob Bateman, Ross Bateman, John Black, 
Chris Blythe, R.H. Booth, David and Margaret Brewer, George Bryant, Joe Clark, 

Ted Cole, Brian Craik, Bob Curry, Mr. & Mrs. S.F. Elligsen, Chris Escott, Terry 
Foy, Henry Frania, Larry Hackman, Jack Hanna, Stan Hastings, Bob Henry, Geoff 
Ilolroyd, Daryl Howes-Jones, Barry Jones, Mark Jennings, Ed Keith, John Miles, 

Peter Modny, George and Laurel North Ernest Paget, Doug Persall, Peter Roberts, 
Gary Rousseau, D. B. Smith, Doug Smith, Bob Stamp, C.R. Todd, Eric Tull, Oweii 
Washburn, John Withey, Chauncey and Sarah Wood, John Woodcock;, Alan Wormington, 

Gus Yaki. 

* * * it 
it * it 
* * 
it 
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NEW ROOKS in the ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT - HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

All nature lovers will envy the naturalist who is able to devote most of his 
waking hours to the study of outdoor life. Several new books increase our know¬ 
ledge of these fortunate men and reveal some of the background to their writings 
and life-work. 

In OPEN HORIZONS - Sigurd F. Olson, one of America's most beloved naturalists, 
writes about his life-long love affair with nature. An eminent woodsman, writer 
and conservation leader, he writes with an almost lyric sensitivity about nature 
as he experienced it in his pioneering youth on a remote northern Wisconsin farm, 
his summers as a wilderness canoe guide, his thousands of miles of travel through 
the wilds of America and Canada. 


Elizabeth Burroughs Kelley has selected essays by her grandfather and illustrated 
them with photographs and some of her own drawings. The result is WITH J OHN 
BURROUGHS IN FIELD AND WOOD, a volume worth}' of one of America's best-loved 
writers who establishes the nature essay as a new genre in literature. His work 
has a timeless quality, a freshness of perception and a keen relish of nature, 
and has been influential in leading thousands of Americans to a greater enjoyment 
of the world out-of-doors. 


In 1831 Charles Darwin, aged 23, and fresh from Cambridge, was offered the post 
of naturalist on board H.M.S. Beagle, a ten-gun brig sent by the Admiralty on a 
surveying voyage around the world. In DARWIN AND THE BEA GLE , a colourful 
narrative of the voyage, Allan Moorehead describes the many species of animals, 
plants and minerals studied, dissected, stuffed and collected by Darwin and the 
young naturalist's observations which wer^to lead to his views on the changing of 
the species into new forms and his theory of evolution. 


AUDUBON BY HIM SELF is edited by Alice Ford. This self-portrait of the great 
American naturalist John James Audubon takes the place of the autobiography that 
he intended but never quite managed to write. He was^born storyteller, however, 
and wrote profusely and enthusiastically about his experiences in the cities, 
towns and wilds of 19th century America. His letters, journals and published 
writings fill volumes and from these autobiographical selections have been taken 
to form this book, , 

* * * M - Zie s ler - 

* * 

* 


SPECIAL '.'.'.'. [ '. F. 0. N. GEORGIAN BAY REGIONAL GATHERING SPECIAL;! ! 11 I 

In lieu of a special June Trip (such as Members of our Club enjoyed in the Bruce 
Peninsula last season) your Directors thought it advisable to inform you of the 
following outing which is under the auspices of a sister club in the Federation. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service and the Midland-Penetang Field Naturalist Club 
will host a spring outing on June 11, 12 and 13th. A tentative program will 
include registrations on Friday afternoon, with an art show organized by Don 
Foxall, and the official welcoming on Friday evening. Saturday a.m. will include 
birding, botany, geology, entomology. The afternoon will include a canoe trip 
through Wye Marsh, etc., and supper will be a barbecue at the Centre, followed 
by a Star Walk and an Owling Walk. Sunday will feature a trip to Beausoleil 
Island, starting at 8:C3 a.m. to 3;00 p.m. NOTE : space for camping trailers, 
trucks, etc., will be available in the parking lot. A busy program is planned. 
FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE from Mr. Wm. D. Barkley, Chief Naturalist, Wye 
Marsh Wildlife Centre, Canadian Wildlife Service, Box 100, Midland, Ontario. 

You must make your own arrangements. 


* 
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* ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING * 


* 

* 

* 


Date: 
Place: 


* 

MONDAY, MAY 10, 1971 * 

* 

Headquarters Building of Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains * 
Road East, Burlington, Ontario 


Time ; 8:03 P.M. 

Election of Officers for 1971—72 followed by special showings of 
slides by our Members, rlan to attend on this our last indoor 
meeting until September. 

Visitors welcome Refreshments will be served 


* 

* 

•* 

* 

* 

* 




FIELD E VENT S for MAY FIELD EVEN TS FOR MAY 

EVENING WILDFLO WE R HIKES 

Wednesday, May 5, 1971 - Meet at Cherry Hill Gates to the Hendrie Valley (across 
from the Rendezvous Restaurant on Plains Road (Hwy. 2) - Leader: 

Miss Hazel Broker - 527-0333 Time; 7:03 P.M, 

Wednesday, May 12, 1971 - Meet at the Westdale Ravine by the Childrens' Garden 
(Marlon Ave. and Haddon, Westdale) - Leader: Miss Betty LeWarne - 
527-2219 Time; 7:00 P.M. 

Wednesday, May 19, 1971 - Meet at Rock Chapel Sanctuary on the Escarpment above 
Dundas. (You may wish to take your Supper and dine there before the 
hike). Leaders: Mr. and Mrs. George North - 522-6082. 

Time; 7:00 P.M, 

Wednesday, May 26, 1971 - Meet at the Nature Interpretive Centre (off old Guelph 
Road) - Leader: Dr. James S. Pringle - 527-1158. 

Time; 7;00 P.M. 


* * * 
* * 

* 


FIELD EVENT FOR JUNE FIELD E VENT FO R JUNE 

After a lapse of several years, this outing has again been included through 
the kindness of MRS. EDITH KAMERMANS. 

Date - SUNDAY, JUNE 13, 1971 - TRIP to B EVER LY SWAMP for FER NS AND ORCHIDS 

Time ; 9:00 A.M. - Meet at Dundurn Castle Parking Lot. Please be sure that 

you come equipped with waterproof footwear - mosquito-proofed outer¬ 
wear and insect repellant. You won't want to miss a moment of this 
interesting and informative outing with a thoroughly knowledgeable 
leader - MRS. J. KAMERMANS - 527-5341. 

(The notice does not specify a Lunch, but you would be wise to 
bring one along.) 

* * * 

* * 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


* - indicates first record for the year L - indicates last record 

F - indicates first record for the migration N2Y - indicates nest with 2 young 


Common Loon 

Apr. 

3F 

2 over Dundas Marsh 

D. Morton, Wormington 

Red-necked Grebe 

Apr. 

25 

165 Lake at Appleby Line 

Wormington, Morton 

Horned Grebe 

Mhr. 

14 

2 La Salle Park 

Robert H. Curry 

Eared Grebe 

Apr. 

25* 

1 Lake at Bronte 

A. Wormington, Morton 

Dble.-cr.Cormorant Apr. 

25* 

1, ID. Marsh; Mountsburg 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Green Heron 

Apr. 

24 * 

1 Marsh at Spencer Creek 

Bill Crins, Pete Molny 

Common Egret 

Apr. 

9* 

1 Fruitland Beach 

Jack van Nostrand 

cl.-c.Night Heron 

Apr. 

4* 

3 over Dundas Hydro pond Bruce & Connie Weaver 

American cittern 

Apr. 

9* 

1 cronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Whistling Swan 

Mhr. 

13 F 

2 Willow Point 

David Copeland 


Apr. 

2 

38 over Dundas Marsh 

Alan Wormington 


Apr. 

3 

34 » " 

11 11 


Apr. 

4 

28 " " 

11 11 


Apr. 

12 

24 11 " 

11 11 


Apr. 

22 

1 west end of cay 

George W. North 

Canada Goose 

Mar. 

15F 

28 over west Mountain 

Edward Dinniwell 


Apr. 

15 

24 over ceverly Twp. 

Morton, Wormington 

clue-winged Teal 

Apr. 

2* 

14 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

carrow 1 s Goldeneye Apr. 

26 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

North, D. Howes-Jones 

Harlequin Duck 

Apr. 

26 

1 Howard Ave., Oakville 

n it 11 

Turkey Vulture 

Apr. 

4 

1 Mountainside 

D. Copeland, Dinniirell 


Apr. 

8 

13 Rock Chapel 

castajas, Wormington 

Sharp-shinned Hawk Apr. 

12 

128 Vineland 

Robert H. Curry 

Cooper's Hawk 

Apr. 

12 

7 Vineland 

Robert H. Curry 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Mar. 

27 

40 over Hamilton 

David Copeland 


Apr. 

4 

40 " " 

11 11 


Apr. 

12 

77 Vineland 

R. H. Curry 

Red-shouldered 

Apr. 

3F 

1 Bull's Point 

Wormington, Bastajas 

Hawk 

Apr. 

11 

1 Casablanca Rd. 

Ch. & S. Wood 


Apr. 

12 

4 Vineland 

R. H. Curry 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Apr. 

12* 

4 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington et al. 


Apr. 

23 

11 over Westdale 

n 11 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Apr. 

23 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wormington 

Osprey 

Apr. 

9* 

1 Grimsby Beach 

George Meyers 


Apr. 

10 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Bruce & Connie Weaver 

Virginia Rail 

Apr. 

16* 

2 University Landing 

A. Wormington 

Common Gallinule 

Apr. 

23* 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Wonnington, Morton 

American Coot 

Apr. 

2F 

6 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Am. Golden Plover 

Apr. 

10* 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

William F. Smith 

Common Snipe 

Mar. 

30* 

1 Campbellville 

Paul Bristow 

Spotted Dandpiper 

Apr. 

23* 

1 Valley Inn 

Wormington, castajas 

Solitary Sandpiper Apr. 

18* 

1 Ofield Rd. & 4th Cone. 

Wormington, Morton 

Greater Yellowlegs Apr. 

9* 

2 Millgrove; La Salle Pk 

:.R. Westmore, G. North 

Pectoral Sandpiper Apr. 

18* 

13 Ofield Rd. & 4th Cone. 

Wormington, Morton 


Apr. 

19 

y-j 11 11 11 

11 11 11 


Apr. 

23 

67 " " " 

n 11 11 

Dunlin 

Apr. 

23* 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

11 11 11 

Glaucous Gull 

Apr. 

2 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, North 

conaparte's Gull 

Apr. 

2F 

1 cull's Point 

A. Wormington 

Forster's Tern 

Apr. 

13* 

6 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington, Morton 

Common Tern 

Apr. 

21* 

4 Dundas Marsh 

11 11 n 
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Caspian Tern 

Apr. 

10 * 


1 QEW Skyway Toll Gates 

Laurel & George North 

Great Horned Owl 

Apr. 

3 


N2Y cull 1 s Point 

Wormington, castajas 

Long-eared Owl 

Apr. 

10L 


2 N shore Dundas Marsh 

D. & J. castaja 

Short-eared Owl 

Apr. 

12F 


1 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington et al. 

boreal Owl 

Apr. 

3*L 


1 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Wormington, Curry et al. 

Saw-whet Owl 

Apr. 

25L 


1 Waterdovjn 

William F. Smith 

Whip-poor-will 

Apr. 

25* 


1 Shore Acres Creek 

Wormington, Morton 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

Apr. 

2F 


2 York Road pond 

A. Wormington 

Pileated Wood¬ 

Apr. 

12 


1 Shell Oil, oronte 

Mark Jennings 

pecker 

Apr. 

18 


1 Carlisle 

E. Dinniwell 

Y.-b. Sapsucker 

Apr. 

3F 

1 

, 1 Grey Doe Tr.j Bronte 

Wormington; Jennings 

Eastern Phoebe 

Apr. 

1 * 


1 Westdale Park 

A. Wormington 

Tree Swallow 

Apr. 

8* 


9 Dundas dump ponds 

Wormington, Bastajas 

bank Swallow 

Apr. 

9-* 


1 Guelph Line at Lake 

Westmore, North 

Rough-w. Swallow 

Apr. 

17* 

2 

, 6 bronte; York Rd. pond 

Jennings; Wormington 

bam Swallow 

Apr. 

16 * 


1 Dundas Marsh willows 

Wormington, Morton 

Purple Martin 

Apr. 

10 * 


1 Hamilton ceach 

Isabel Fletcher 

Common Crow 

Apr. 

24 

N 

, Y Westdale Park 

Alfred Epp 

Tufted Titmouse 

Apr. 

24 


2 Ancaster 

Robert H. Curry 

Red-br. Nuthatch 

Apr. 

25F 


3 Shore Acres 

Wormington, Morton 

House Wren 

Apr. 

- 25 * 


1 Shell Oil, Bronte 

Wormington, Morton 

Winter Wren 

Apr. 

10F 


4 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Carolina Wren 

Apr. 

25 


1 bull 1 s Lane 

J. Harvey Williams 

Mockingbird 

Apr. 

13 


1 Deerhurst Ave., Stoney Ck., R. Fasser 


Apr. 

19 


1 Winona 

Wormington, North 

Brown Thrasher 

Apr. 

17F 


1 bronte 

M. Jennings 

Hermit Thrush 

Apr. 

m 

1 

, 1 Westdale; Appleby Line Wormington; Jennings 

Eastern Bluebird 

Apr. 

3 


2 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Wormington et al. 


A|sr. 

16 


2 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 


Apr. 

18 


4 Carlisle & Kilbride 

E. Dinniwell 

Blue-g.Gnatcatcher 

Apr. 

26 * 


1 West St., bronte 

Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Ruby-crowned 

Apr. 

10* 


1 Fifty Point 

Laurel North 

Kinglet 

Apr. 

25 


150 Burlington-oronte 

Wormington, Morton 

Northern Shrike 

Apr. 

4L 


1 bull 1 s Point 

Wormington, Jennings 

Loggerhead Shrike 

Apr. 

9* 


1 Millgrove Loam Pit , 

Westmore, North 


Apr. 

12 


1 Green Mtn. & Fifty Rd. 

Robert H. Curiy 

Solitary Vireo 

Apr. 

25* 


1 Bronte Woods 

Wormington, Morton 

Myrtle Warbler 

Apr. 

13* 1, 

12 Cope St.; Westale Park Sue Copeland; Wormington 

La. Waterthrush 

Apr. 

17 * 


2 Webster's Falls, Dundas Wormington, Morton 

W. Meadowlark 

Apr. 

25 * 


1 NE of Hagersville 

Robert H. Curry 

Evening Grosbeak 

Apr. 

20 


1 Bull 1 s Lane 

J. H. Williams 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Apr. 

2F 


1 Ancaster 

Ch. & S. Wood 

Vesper Sparrow 

Apr. 

9* 


1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Westmore, North 

Oregon Junco 

Apr. 

2* 


1 Westdale Park 

A. Workington 


Apr. 

18 


1 Ancaster 

R. H. Curry 


Apr. 

25 


1 Ancaster 

Ch. & S. Wood 

Chipping Sparrow 

Apr. 

13 F 


1 Ancaster 

Ch. & S. Wood 

Field Sparrow 

Apr. 

10 F 


1 Fifty Point 

G. & L. North 

White-cr. Sparrow 

Apr. 

4 


1 Caledonia-Hagersville 

R. H. Curry 

White-thr.Sparrow 

Apr. 

11 F 


1 Westdale Park 

A. Wormington, Morton 

Swamp Sparrow 

Apr. 

12* 


1 Rat Island 

A. Wormington 

Number of species : 

recorded to 

April 26, 1971 - 154 



Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 
249 Charlton Ave. V/., Hamilton 12, Ont., or phone 522-6082 







Dr.& Mrs• ®• 

7 Esquire Place 

HAMILTON 44 


Dintiivell, 


Ontario 




Tf c ^ " 





